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— 7 m nv cro on to shew that through Geometry we are 
And we m y g > a world w hich we call the spiritual 

^udCwWcf e y e cannot see ' nor r h t ar ’ nor thoug , ht 

conceive. Force is known to us only through our own souls. 
No one has seen a soul, yet we know that thinking, feeling, 
acting power which we call I "-it is the only thing we 
know directly, and all things through it. But in ano her 
sense we do not know it. It is by not understanding t at 
there are different kinds of knowledge that people confuse 
themselves. They call themselves agnostics, and fancy they 
do not know the soul. We have heard of some strange half- 
witted person, whose name I forget, who said he had swept 
the heavens with the telescope, and looked into the microscope, 
and found no God there. He might as well have said, I have 
been looking with my ear and listening with my eye, and I 
can see and hear nothing. He was trying to see spiritual 
things without using the spiritual sense, by which we know 
the things of the spirit. As the attributes of matter reveal 
its existence, or the attributes of a personal being reveal the 
soul; the attributes of spirit, such as righteousness, love, 
truth, can exist only in a person, and be recognised only by 
a person. So those are really talking unintelligible nonsense 
who say, we must love righteousness for its own sake. If 
there is perfect righteousness, it is the shining forth of the 
spiritual glory of the supremely righteous One, whom we call 


God, and to whom our spirits yearn. Though no man may 
see His face, yet the spirit bears witness with our spirit that 
He is our Father, that He is drawing our souls to Him, so 
that as an old philosopher and father of the church has said, 
when he found rest after long years of restless wandering in 
the deserts of unbelief and sin — 


“ Inquietum est cor nostrum, donee requiescat in Te.” 


1HK CARE of CHILDREN’S TEETH: 

A NEGLECTED PHASE OF OUR CHILDREN’S 

WELL-BEING. 

A Paper read before the Clap/zam Branch of the P.N.E.U. 

by W. Penfold. 

Thk subject I have to present for your consideration “ The 
Care of Children's Teeth," is one that is forced on the 
attention of all of us who have the care of children them- 
selves. The need for such care is of comparatively modern 
date ; the new child begins its experience of one of life’s 
troubles, in the way of pain, much earlier than its parents. 
To attempt to offer any explanation of the marked decadence 
in the quality of the teeth amongst civilised children, one 
must go back far in the life’s history of the child, and trace, 
if possible, to what constitutional disturbance may be 
attributed the failure of protection that nature affords to 
the teeth in the shape of enamel. 

It would be beyond the scope of my lecture to follow the 
growth of the embryonic teeth, twenty in number, lying side 
by side in the dental groove. The permanent teeth are all 
lying hidden in the tender gums when the baby is born, but 
many months and years must elapse before the latter are 
called into active service. For seven months before, and 
from five to nine months after birth, the crown of the first 
little baby tooth is growing. At first it is a mere sac of 
living pulp, but having the shape of the future tooth. On 
this sac are deposited the calcareous elements, or lime salts, 
of which the hard body of the tooth is formed. Little by 
little, the delicate pulp is surrounded by dentine — the bony 
substance forming the body of the tooth. Over this is laid 
a glassy outer coat of enamel, dense and impervious to the 
healthy fluids of the mouth, until, perfect in substance, size, 
and shape, the crown emerges from the gum, the root 
having to grow longer as the walls of the socket are built 
around it, to hold it firmly in its place. 
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the care of children’s teeth 



" „ fi-,p teeth are endowed with the 

Dense as V^erTes and contain, in ciddition, an artery 
m Ta S vefn Through u’hich .ho circulation is carried on that 
conveys the nutrient elements to every portion of the tooth. 
We will hope that the child we are cons.dermg has been 
fortunate enough to have had the personal assistance of 
hs mother from its birth, for, as it is failure of nutrition that 
predisposes teeth to decay, so we may very easily understand 
how the artificially fed infant must readily fail in such 
delicate organs as the teeth. Teeth that are not properly 
fed cannot thrive. We need go no further in the search for 
the cause of the rampant decay now.seen in children’s 
mouths, than the want of nutrition, and we may hope that 
there are mothers who are sincerely anxious for their 
children’s good, and who Mill listen to teaching about 
the present care for the sake of the future good of their 
teeth, and will try to act upon the instruction which is 
given them, even if it does not, in all respects, conloim with 
what was taught by their grandmothers. It is to those who 
wish to learn that we must look, with some degree of 
hopefulness, for the beginning of improvement in the 
structure and preservation of children’s teeth, always re- 
membering that in preserving these we ai e taking care 
of the adult teeth. The future effect of what we do in the 
mouth should be the idea for ever foremost in our minds. 

But we must not be content to act upon the theory that 
because a baby has twenty teeth which will, in time, be 
replaced by others, that it matters little whether they are 
removed in the fourth year or the tenth year. Children 
need their teeth more perhaps than adults, because the 
growing tissues need feeding more than the wasting tissues, 
and, therefore, the usefulness of the temporary teeth should 
be as carefully preserved as that of their permanent successors. 
But, of course, we must remember that tender things must 
be treated tenderly ; we cannot do the same kind of work 
upon the teeth of a child of four years old as we can upon the 
teeth of an adult of forty. 

The influence of dentition on the general health is very 
greatly exaggerated. A French observer furnishes notes 
°f 735 patients of his own, and all those presented diversions 
from the normal health during the period of teething, but in 
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only^e v enca ses could the cause be attributed definitely to 
houfd bo I T r 16 ’ 11 may be Said that temporary teeth 

erZle the 7 f r !° Ssible ’ for b y this means best 

• . . & row th of the jaw, and prevent many forms of 

rregulamy which are met with in the permanen/teeth. At 
thts .me of the child’s life any indnlgence in improper 
habits s very liable to produce disastrous effects. The 
material of which the upper jaw especially is formed, is 
particularly liable to change by constant pressure being- 
exercised, as in thumb sucking. Fingers hooked over the 
lower teeth are responsible for the underhung jaw, giving 
a most unamiable expression to the face, and generally 
indicative of great obstinacy — the obstinacy being the pre- 
cursor to the expression in this case, as the child’s mental 
characteristic is formed before the facial expression. It is 
noticeable in cases of the high-arched, narrow mouths 
that we have undue lethargy, a marked tendency to snore, 
and a low standard of physique generally. There is a 
deficiency of chest measurement, and a disinclination to 
take part in any games where active movement is required. 
The air passages are generally obstructed by the tonsils 
becoming enlarged, and by the growth of a hardened mucous, 
called adenoids, at the base of the nose. These are special 
hindrances to growth, and little good can be done to the 
mind or the body of the child until the excision of the 
superfluous tonsils and the removal of the adenoid growths. 
Of the neglect of these, deafness is one of the most frequent 


effects. 

The principal things which cause irregularity are thumb, 
lip, and tongue, and even toe sucking. For a child to 
proceed to such extremities for consolation is very sad, but 
the consequences are sadder. The characteristic deformity 
of thumb sucking is double — the undue prominence of the 
upper jaw and teeth, and the receding of the lower jaw, 
giving a weak chin, and a decidedly unintelligent cast to 
the face. Tongue sucking also leads to the same peculiarity 
in the upper teeth, to such an extent that the four upper 
incisors are retained in their undue prominence by falling 
outside the lower lip. It acts as an elastic cushion, constantly 
increasing the forward movement. 

We have now come to the time in the child s life when 
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it has left the nursery, we hope with no bad habits ingrained, 
l n d already with the habit of obedience inculcated m the 
schoolroom. The early habit of cleanliness is one of the first 
thing's to insist upon with children, and the cleanliness of 
the mouth is best insured by the use of the tooth-brush at least 
twice a day. We will hope that the child has escaped, at 
the time when it is most important for it to escape, such 
things as scarlet fever, small-pox and measles, foi while the 
teeth are forming these diseases leave their impress on those 
organs unfailingly in after life, and the impress of the zymotic 
and skin diseases on the nature of the tooth substance is 
ineradicable. It is common to find in children who have 
suffered much from measles the enamel marked by deep gi ooves, 
furrows, pits, or white spots, showing after the eruption ot 
the tooth the unfailing and indelible marks of interrupted 
nutrition ; the grooved, pitted and honey-combed appearance 
of the tooth resulting from the diseases mentioned is not 
only unsightly in itself but is a sure precursor of early and 
rapid decay. 

The habit of cleanliness then being assured we must next 
get the co-operation of parents, friends and nurses in the 
reasonable use of ordinary confectionery. To say that sweets 
of all kinds should be eschewed would be sounding too much 
like counsels of perfection, but if the child must have sweets 
let them be eaten in moderation after meals, and certainly not 
indulged in as a bribe for good behaviour in bed. The 
tooth brush should be vigorously used after such things as 
chocolate, the reason for this is not that the sweets in 
themselves are bad, excepting that they act prejudicially 
upon the digestion and destroy the natural appetite for more 
wholesome food, but it is the presence of small particles of 


sugar and farinaceous food lying between the teeth at the 
point where the enamel is thinnest and fermenting there, that 
causes the first damage to the enamel and the subsequent 
entry of decay. Few children go through the period of first 
dentition to their sixth year without suffering some form of 
toothache, arising ordinarily from decay between the two 
molar teeth on either side, and notice is generally called to 
the condition of the child’s teeth by his refusing to eat on 
that side or the other because “it hurts.” The neglect of 
care in such cases leads to a loss of usefulness, for not 
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either not ^ ^ ° f 

the mouth to the deLpT f , 1’ " g onl y one side of 
At this period 7w T °f 6 t6eth that are not used - 

severe iijurv to thV ^ 1°™ t00thache ha * become a 
would resuk in its l % " ^ ° f the tooth > which 

gentle treatment, is ^77 ** 

decay. Our best practice is based on 

and the earliest indications of dental disease must be fouvhJ 
against ; and no deception should ever be practised on anv 
patients, however young or nervous. The child who is led 

hurt vou” lnt ° v ° Pemting ro ° m with a Promise “it shan’t 
hurt you soon discovers and suffers a disillusionizing which 

oft t Clde i 1 >;r f °, r lt ‘. The int elHgence and co-operation 
of the will of the ordinarily obedient child is soon obtained and 
it is better not to attempt to help until a good understanding 
IS established, and the best way is to guard against any surprise 
in the way of pain. We have seen that in the formation 
of the first teeth the same characteristics are to be found as 
regards nerve supply and roots as in the permanent set. It 
is a common error to suppose that the temporary teeth have 
no roots. It is true that the normal child in losing its first teeth 
loses only what appears to be the hollow shell; but the process 
of exchange between the first and second set is a phenomenon 
which is caused by the pressure of the crown of the second 
tooth on the root of its temporary predecessor. Absorption 
therefore of the first or temporary tooth takes place gradually 
until the gum is reached, when there is nothing left but the 
crown tooth with little or no attachment to the membrane 
of the gum. 

The dates of the eruption of the permanent teeth are 
First permanent molar . . 6 years 

Lower central incisors 
Upper central incisors 
Upper and lower lateral incisors 
First bicuspids 
Second bicuspids 
Canines 

Second permanent molar 
Third permanent molar 

The first permanent molar is erupted behind the second 


/ >> 

8 „ 

9 ii 

10 ,, 

11 ,, 

12 ,, 
13 II 

U t0 34 
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"TTT^Tpatot being usually unconscious of its 

temporary molar, mista ken for the first temporary 

appearance, and l ) moortant that this mistake should not be 
tooth. It is mos = P a rule is made by the child untd decay 
made. No compla ' . d i sre garded in consequence of 

has declared lts ® itself will be lost The greatest 

the acceptation tQ save this important tooth as long 

care should be e d> The rule as to extraction for 

as it can be use ) ^ overcrowde d teeth must not be 

the prevention ‘ ^ must always be guarded by the 

a hard and fa • ’ , we have to treat. What we 

atatusThe predation of the greatest number of sound teeth 
and i s wiser and kinder and in every way more economical 
to^send the child through life with 

intended, provided these teeth are sound. M e are met 
sometimes, ^in dealing with the cases where prevention of 
damage to form or usefulness of teeth can best be accomplished 
by symmetrical extraction, by the suggestion that we are 
interfering with Nature's plan, and the t.m.d and disastrous 
treatment is adopted of waiting for the entire rum of the 
tooth, involving others, besides the upsetting of health by 
the long disuse of one half of the masticators. I here is a 
proper time to act and we should act promptly if we are to 
cure. The time when caries or decay is most to be appre- 
hended is between the twelfth and sixteenth years. - e 
frame of the patient is rapidly developing, and the brain 
actively absorbing all it can get in the way of nourishment 
to the starving of the teeth. 

Filling a tooth is at all times a disagreeable experience 
demanding a patient endurance on both sides, and it wou 
be an immense advantage to be able to say that this filling, 
which has taken so much time and care to insert, can be 
implicitly relied on to remain where it is placed, for instance, 
between two teeth which have been subjected to the pressure 
of overcrowding, but not so close but that some particles 
of food have remained long enough to act as an acid ferment, 
and to soften and disintegrate the parts in contact. lh e 
mere filling, no matter how carefully it is done, cannot clo 
away with the conditions that have produced the cavity. 
There is a force exerted by the growing tooth which 1S 
always acting as a forward movement, so that, unless 
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considerable separations are made teeth ^ , 

again after being stopped, and the' after condition of ,w 
teeth is worse than the first, requiring more filling and 
requiring great care in avoiding injury to the pufp and 

"heTeeTb W# ^ SUPP ° Se * he ■«"»* number of 
the teeth has now made its appearance, and that the child 

has reached the age of twelve years; but the jaws have not 
developed at the same rate as the teeth have, and we find 
unmistakable evidence of overcrowding— the effect of over 
crowding being unmistakable on the continuous surfaces of 
such delicate teeth as the bicuspids, the filling of which 
cannot be relied upon. In the case of young people we 
must look to statistics to help us in our choice of a tooth 
which, by its removal, shall allow of the expansion and 
separation of the teeth in front, and of the forward movement 
of the tooth to come behind. Statistics tell us, and they 
have been gathered from a very wide field, that of all the 
teeth which are extracted, in consequence of their being 
irredeemably decayed, the first molar forms by far the 
largest proportion, twenty-five per cent, of all the teeth 
extracted being the six-year-old molar. But it is of great 
importance that the subject of extraction should be systemati- 
cally considered. We find that any interference with the 
regular arrangement of the teeth adds greatly to their 
uncleanliness, or the difficulty of maintaining them in health ; 
therefore we should not merely look upon regularity as 
unsightly, but as leading to future loss of organs which 
cannot be efficiently replaced. The subject must be con- 
sidered then from a symmetrical point of view. It is well 
known that if you remove a molar tooth the opponent is 
rendered useless ; therefore you do less harm by remov ing 
two corresponding teeth than by removing one, and the 
removal of all four of the series, at the proper period of life, 
is productive of nothing but good results. The extraction 
of the six-year-old molar, simply for the relief of pain, one 
to-day and another, perhaps on the opposite side of the 
mouth, the next year, is a cause of serious complications 
in articulation, sometimes affecting even the symmetrical 
arrangement of the incisors, when, a little later in life, the 
forward pressure of the wisdom teeth cause them to be 
pushed on one side. 
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t of very close observation 
been arrived at 
traction of the six-year-ol 
from decay, by giving th< 

tracting these teeth without regard to due 
[ without consideration for what may be the 
- t -u„ -irticulation of the other teeth, a great 

d U 'aTof e harm may be done to the appearance of the mouth. 
Tha it is possfble to keep these teeth in a fair condrtton of 
. 7 , ness until the appearance of the twelve-year-old molars. 
That if all the six-year-old molars are taken out at once, 
the beneficial effect is quickly felt in all the antenor teeth. 

, has the recommendation of acting pnnc, pally as a pre- 
ventive to decay, this giving of space between the teeth, and 
Z opportunities for the more effectual use of the tooth- 
brush will assist whatever remedial efforts are made from 

de The°twelve-year-old molar may now be looked for to have 
taken its place, and the teeth in front of the space caused by 
the abstraction to have maintained their healthy condition. 
It is now that we should have less difficulty in impressing 
upon the child the importance of constant cleanliness. Little 
or no change may be looked for until the fifteenth year when 
we frequently find the first appearances of decay in delicate 
teeth, such as the bicuspids. Ihese should be very carefully 
treated. The first stopping should be, if possible, the last, 
as these teeth have, in proportion to their size, a larger pulp, 
and decay very rapidly reaches that pulp. Ihe ad\ent 
of the wisdom teeth, usually occurring at the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, or twentieth year, is a potent factor in disturbing 
the arrangement of the existing teeth if room has not been 
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the bicuspids 
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That by e: 
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fermemtg y pa^L7rod T.*"®** from Presence of 
A e-ood ™w u /? and decay ra P idly ensu es- 
that they should take’ 

teeth will take care of themselves Tht ! 1 fr ° nt 

cleansed, as fas as it is p„“ Me 

temperature of the mouth as can be easily obtained' ? 1 ® 
nuts and biting threads will certainly ^fracture the km f 
allowing the acids to penetrate to the dentine and inrl ’ 
decay by affording entrance to bacteria. Very hot oVT"^ 
cold drinks will have the same effect upon the enamel of the 
tooth as the same changes of temperature will have on 
c eucate porcelain. Mental development and dental develon 
ment should be allies not enemies. The two simultaneous" 
drawings upon the vital forces is a loss in strength to the 
organs principally affected. Some modus vivendi can surelv 
be arrived at by which school ->ork can be carried on 
uninterruptedly, and the serious lo^s entailed by the progress 
of decay in neglect of teeth prevented, and a systematic 
examination should be made at intervals of not longer than 
six months. It does not follow that an examination means 
always an operation, and we hope that the time will come 
when the teeth ol the children will not be allowed to go to 
destruction because they have* a choice of whether attention 
shall be given or not, when we shall not, through over 
sympathy for the child’s feelings, be asked to do nothing “ if 
it is going to hurt.” 

I trust that, in my endeavour to divest my subject of 
technicalities, I have not left it too bare, and that the 


concentration and condensation of matters occurring through 
eighteen years of life into one short hour, have not made 
them indigestible. One aspect of my subject I have not yet 
touched on, and that is, the point of view of the average 
parent wdio does not wish to perceive any deviation from the 
normal in his children. “Why,” he asks, “should my 
children have such bad teeth ? / never had such care and 

watchfulness expended on mine, and I have nothing the 
matter with mine ; and my father died at the age of ninety, 
and had not lost a tooth.” This is a common case, and 
though the explanation may be attempted on general grounds, 
such as over-civilization, over-crowding, over-indulgence in 
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had fair , 45 per cent, had, and 29 per cent, very bad dentures : 
indeed, at least 14 lads, between 14 and 18 years, had each 
from 13 to 20 carious teeth; 26 youths had at least 148 fillings, 
and only 12 out of 158 were artificially sound , and 146 required 
692 teeth to be filled, 142 permanent and 28 temporary teeth 

extracted. . . 

“ This astounding revelation as to the neglected condition 
of the teeth of children of well-to-do parents proves the fallacy 
of trusting to their receiving professional attention during 
the vacations, unless some means are taken to call the 
attention of the parents to the matter. 
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the interest ok life in childhood 

AND YOUTH. 

By the Rev. C. A. Whittuck, 

Rector of Great Shefford. 

1 . THE EXTERNAL WORLD —continued. 

Reconstructive £fibr/s.-We come now to treat of the child’s 
ow n attempts to construct a moral unity out of the external 
u or d, such as it may set over against the mere individualism 
of the desires. We say the child’s mvu attempts in order 
to show that the construction of this moral unity is native 
to the child’s own mind and is not simply due to outside 
influences of education. These latter are of course helpful 
in childhood, nor could the child make any progress towards 
unity without something - which may serve to it in this 
capacity, thoug-h this something need not be education in 
the commonly received sense. Yet this force of education, 
however important and indispensable in childhood, is during 
that season subordinate to the child’s own instinctive efforts 
after unity of perception and the moral unity accompanying it. 

Idealisation of Surroundings . — We must start then from the 
child’s consciousness (which though for the most part latent 
is none the less present and active) of the totality of its 
own experience. This home of the spirit, if we may so 
speak, is conceived by the child, not merely in later years, 
but also to a certain extent whilst it is in process of creation, 
under a quasi-poetical form. The concrete and compact whole 
of a child’s life — its associates, surroundings and recurrent 
sensations — is under normal circumstances a true source of 
delight to the mind, and of support to the imaginative 
activity, of children, and is embraced by them with a warmth 
of appreciation more genuine if less effusive than any 
pleasures induced by novel and strange experiences. This 
is so at all events in the case of a happy childhood, and 
indeed even where the circumstances of the home in which 
children are brought up are not happy, it is wonderful how 
much poetical interest often attaches to the circle of associa- 
tions which are engendered by personal, domestic, and local 
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